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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  apolopy  whiHi  the  author  offers  for  the  pnblicntion 
of  the  presait  work,  is  an  earnMt  de»ire  that  tl>e  subject 
nii<<lit  be  brouftht  before  the  public,  and  the  attention  of 
the  philanthropic  and  Ijenevolent  calle<l  to  our  present  mode 
of  interment  in  crowded  and  up-heaj>ed  burial  places,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a most  injuriotis  effect,  both  upon  the 
health  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

The  early  usages  of  the  Church  were  opposed  to  inter- 
ment within  God’s  Holy  'I'emple — only  the  rt^lics  of  Apostles 
and  Martyrs  could  be  dejwsited  within  the  walls  of  Sacre<l 
Ibiildings,  and  such  a profanation  as  indiscriminate 
interment  was  never  even  thought  of.  “The  Empe^ror 
Constantine,  to  whom  the  Church  was  so  much  indeljted, 
a.sked  no  higher  favour  than  to  be  buried  under  the  portico 
of  the  C'hurch  of  the  Holy  .V])ostle.” 

These  concessions,  like  all  others,  have  gradually  led 
from  less  to  more ; until  our  Consecrated  Buildings  have 
now  be<-oine  a receptacle  for  the  bodies  of  all,  no  matter 
whether  “brought  down  in  their  journey’’  by  vice  and 
crime  ; no  matt(T  whether  scoffers  at  our  Holy  Religion,  or 
humble  followers  of  ('hrist ; each  and  every  one  may  now- 
have  their  bones  tleposited  beneath  the  sacred  roof — no 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  it,  no  exception,  generally 
8{)cakuig,  can  be  taken. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  Con«ecTat«‘d  and  8acrcd 
Buildings,  set  apart  for  the  pure  worship  of  God,  should  be 
thus  profaned  by  the  gencml  admi-ssion  of  the  dead.  VV*c 
cannot  too  highly  reprobate  the  custom  of  bringing  within 
the  Holy  pm-inets  the  remains  of  the  notoriously  vicious 
and  abandoned. 
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The  adoption  of  rural  cemeteries  is  indeed,  on  many 
accounts,  hi{,ddy  called  for.  A modem  w-riter  on  the  sub'- 
ject  thus  enquires  : — “Why  should  we  deposit  the  remains 
of  our  friends  in  loathsome  vaidts,  beneath  tlie  gloomy  cells 
and  crypts  of  our  Clmrchcs,  where  the  human  foot  is"^  never 
heard,  save  when  the  sickly  ta])cr  lights  some  new  guest  to 
his  appointed  apartment  ? Wliy  should  we  measure  out  a 
naiTow  portion  of  earth  for  our  grave-yards,  in  the  midst 
of  our  Cities,  and  heap  the  dead  U])on  each  other,  witli  a 
cold  calculating  parsimony,  disturbing  their  ashes,  and 
wounding  the  sensibilities  of  the  living?” 

There  is,  surely,  less  reason  for  tliis  now  than  when  the 
people  were  tauglit  to  “pray  for  the  dead,  that  their  sins 
may  be  forgiven  ! ” Some  refonnation  in  our  system  is 
wanting  ; and  we  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  seclu- 
ded burial-places,  free  from  the  gaze  of  the  idler,  and  the 
l)usy  tread  of  the  worldling,  where  the  mourner  in  heart 
may  pay  a secret  visit  to  the  gi-ave,  and  poiu-  forth  that 
anguish  of  soul  which  must  ever  be  felt  on  the  removjd  of 
one  near  and  dear  to  us.  Tlie  heart,  thus  softened  down 
by  sorrow  and  bereavement,  may  not  inaptly  be  compareil 
to  the  fruitful  soil  in  the  parable  of  the  husbandman,  ready 
to  receive  the  good  seed;  a “small  still  voice,”  often  at 
such  ])eriods,  whispers  within  the  breast,  “the  deparU'd 
shall  no  more  return — ^prepare  thou  to  follow.”  Many  a 
prodigal  son  might  be  reelaimed  by  visiting  the  grave  of  a 
departed  and  neglected  parent ; provided  such  resting-])lace 
were  suitably  situated,  away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  man, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  invite,  and  not  forbid,  medita- 
tion. 

Tliese  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  would  recommend 
the  adoj)tion  of  Cemeteries,  at  a convenient  distance  from 
all  large  Towns.  There  can  be  little  question  but  an  incal- 
eidable  benefit  woidd  be  the  n'sidt,  both  as  it  regards  the 
hcidtli  and  morals  of  the  ])eoplc  ; and  it  would  have  been 
well,  had  each  populous  jiarish,  some  years  ago,  ado])ted 
this  system,  ami  j)rovided  a suitable  buriid-gi’oiuid,  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  Town. 


Hull,  Januarjq  1846. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  public  mind  has  Iweii  enpnj^ed  in  tho  disnission 
of  smiilary  measures,  since  the  pubbratiou  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  pamphlet.  The  tables  of  mortality  Jind  other 
statistical  atums,  clearly  shew  a A'arl'uUy  raf)id  decrease,  in 
the  averuftv  |H.*riorl  of  life,  in  popidous  hx-alities  and  Towns ; 
over  rural  (bslricts ; this  is  less  attributable  to  their  \arie<i 
modes  of  life,  than  to  the  impure  state  of  the  atnmsphcre — 
infestt-d  with  noxious  etlluvim,  arising  from  imperfect  drain- 
age, the  deeom[)ositii>n  of  the  dead,  and  other  evils,  w hich 
cjui  oidy  Ihj  effectually  remeiUed  by  a judicial  interference 
on  the  jMirt  of  the  government. 

Never  was  there  a titter  opixirtunity  to  grapjdc  with  this 
subject — the  great  pilitical  (piestions,  which  for  years 
appeared  to  sever  the  empire,  agitate  the  senate,  and  en- 
gage our  nders  in  fiery  couti*st,  are  now  settled — jmrty  has 
become  shaken  and  shattered  if  not  annihilaterl,  and  a 
providential  opp.>rtunity  seems  now  to  jiresent  itself,  for 
gootl  imd  tliiiiking  men,  to  turn  their  attention  to  jihilan- 
thnipic  objects;  and  by  judicious  sanitary  measures,  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings-— improve  the  condition — and  prolong 
the  lives,  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  practiixi  of  burial  iii  large  Towms  is  productive  of 
much  evil.  “It  would  not  lie  diflicult  to  show,  that  some 
of  the  most  afflictive  \isitatious  of  I’rovideucc  have  origina- 
ted in  the  eontamination  of  the  atmosphere,  from  putrefying 
auinml  substances,  and  that  to  the  neighlwurluxMl  of  the 
grave-yard,  may  he  attributes!  the  violence,  if  not  the.  origin, 
of  some  of  the  most  di*structive  diseases  which  have  depopu- 
lated the  human  raiT.'” 


1 Qatherinn  trom  GrsTc-yarda. 
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Sufficient  evidence  has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Walker 
and  others  who  have  >vritten  on  the  subject;  nor  does 
any  one  seem  to  doubt  the  necessity  of  increased  accommo- 
dation for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead,  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  population,  say  from  200,000  to  300,000 
annually,  speaks  trumpet  tongued  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  parochial 
grounds,  which  have  been  used  generation  after  generation. 

Government,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  shortly  de^^se 
and  carry  out  measures,  to  close  for  a period,  if  not  for  ever, 
these  long  disturbed  grave  yards,  and  thus  protect  the 
sanctity  of  the  Tomb  ; the  herdth  of  the  living  requires  it — 
decency  demands  it — and  feelings  of  reverential  respect 
implore  it. 

The  morals  of  a people  may  be  safely  questioned,  where 
the  remains  of  their  fcUow-men  cease  to  be  revered,  and  the 
ashes  of  their  ancestors  are  no  longer  considered,  objects  of 
pious  regard.  \\"e  have  not,  as  a nation,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
thus  far  degenerated ; there  are  but  few  men  we  trust,  that 
cannot  find  an  echo  in  their  breasts,  to  the  anathema  of 
Shakspearc  “Cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.”*  The 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  equally  desire,  that  their  bones 
should  remain  undisturbed,  and  their  ashes  be  respected : 
there  is  a virtuous  and  honorable  emotion  wfith  most  men, 
to  leave  a good  name  behind  them,  and  to  live  in  the  affec- 
tionate remembrances  of  their  fellow  men. 

We  surroimd,  says  a modem  writer,  “the  burial  of  our 
dead,  with  all  the  pomp  of  outward  show,  and  all  the 
solemnity  of  religious  observances ; nowhere  else  does  the 
eloquence  of  the  Liturgy  shine  forth  with  such  impressive 
simplicity — aU  is  calculated  to  stamp  upon  the  memory  of 
the  survivors,  the  religious  importance  of  the  ceremonial  in 
which  they  bear  their  important  part.  The  earth  itself  is 
consecrated  by  the  Church ; and  the  spot  becomes  haUoM"cd 
by  the  imagination  of  the  people.” — Nowhere  is  the  heart 
more  feelingly  moved,  than  by  the  Tomb  of  a dear  parent, 
or  the  grave  of  a beloved  and  affectionate  child. 

How  revolting  to  omr  feelings  then  must  be  the  startling 
fact,  that  in  numerous  instances,  the  quiet  of  the  grave  is 

1 Shakspeare’s  tomb-stone  in  Uie  chancel  of  the  great  church,  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 
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brokpn  in  upon,  and  the  reinuins  of  our  friends  dug  up,  and 
exposed  to  every  dishonour,  “flung  up  in  the  face  of  day  to 
make  room  for  others.” 

U't  us  see  how  facts  will  l>ear  out  this  assertion.  The 
grave  yards  of  the  metropolis  have  been  fully  descrilwd,  mid 
their  vile  practices  expised,  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  several 
valuable  writings.  The  old  church  yards  are  not  hirgt^ 
enougli  to  hold  th<*ir  aunmdly  increasing  tribute,  and  thus 
they  arc  continually  disturlxHl,  and  recently  buriwl  corjises 
n^moved  to  make  rfsim  for  others : enougli  is  already  known 
of  Ixmdori,  let  us  therefore^  turn  to  the  provinces. 

In  Hull,  the  Town  in  which  the  autlior  resides,  then;  is 
a population  of  about  70,000  ; the  published  n-tums  of  the 
Registrar  General  however,  only  include  the  parishes  of 
Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Mary’s;  and  therefore,  in  dealing 
with  facts,  we  must  coniine  ourselves  to  these  districts, 
which,  according  to  the  last  census,  coutainwl  a population 
of  41,130. 

So  early  as  the  year  1301,  Archbishop  Corbridge  men- 
tions a (,'emetery  in  Kyngestone.  This  bury  ing  ground  is 
ilescribed  in  the  will  of  John  Scluiyl,  in  1303,  as  the 
Cemetery  of  Holy  Trinity  of  Ringstou-u})on-HuU ; in  1320, 
King  Kdward  grantwl  a vacant  piece  of  groimd  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Church,  for  the  enlargement  of  this  Clmreh  yard 
— the  plot  altogether,  including  the  site  of  the  C'liureh, 
only  contains  alxmt  5,040  square  yards,  and  luis  ever  since 
been  used  as  a place  of  interment  for  tliis  Parish.  It  is 
erowdexl  every  where  with  Imnes  and  coffins,  some  of  the 
latter  within  a foot  of  the  surface ; the  ground  as  may 
readily  be  imagined,  is  one  mass  of  decomposed  flesh  and 
blooil : it  is  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
luljoiuing  strcicts  by  intennents,  notwithstanding  those 
streets  me  now'  higher  considerably  than  they  formerly  wm*. 

Holy  Trinity  is  sitiuited  in  the  Market-place,  and  entirely 
surroiuided  by  dw’ellijigs — at  the  west,  a row  of  houses 
overlooks  the  ground,  and  in  siunmcr  months,  olTcnsivc 
smells  are  complained  of. 

In  1 7 H3,  a new  ground  was  opened  forthis  pari.sh,  contain- 
ing about  14,520  square  yards, — the  ground  has  long  .sinc«; 
been  tilled,  and  no  interment  can  now  take  place  without 
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disturbing  human  remains ; this  groimd  has  also  been  con- 
siderably raised  by  interments  above  the  adjoinir.g  streets. 

In  the  other  Paiish,  we  find  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  founded 
or  enlarged  in  1333,  as  Archbishop  Melton  then  granted 
licence  for  “performing  divine  offices  in  the  Chapel,  and 
the  rites  of  sepulture  in  the  ground.”  The  present  Church 
yard  contains  about  750  square  yards;  it  is  frightfully 
crowded,  and  the  ground  raised  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
street  level — graves  cannot  be  made  without  mangling  and 
tlisplacing  remains. 

A new  ground  was  obtained  for  this  Parish  in  1774,  it 
contains  about  2772  square  yards ; this  is  now  verj^  much 
crowded,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  necessary  to  prick  with  an 
iron  rod  for  a new  grave. 

The  Parishes  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary  s,  according 
to  the  last  census,  contained  41,130,  as  before  stated;  the 
published  Tables  of  Mortality  shew  that  from  the  year  1838 
to  1846  inclusive,  there  have  been  no  less  than  10,601 
deaths  recorded  in  these  two  parishes.  How  then  is  it 
possible,  that  under  existing  arrangements,  violation  of  the 
grave  can  be  avoided ; no  interment  can  possibly  take  place 
without  desecration — the  quiet  of  the  grave  exists  but  in 

the  imagination.  . . 

Many  other  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  empire  could  tumisii 
similar  evidence; — and  the  statesman  wlio  will  turn  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  support  salutary  reforms, 
wiU  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  cam  more 
lasting  laurels  than  by  the  most  brilliant  defeat  of  a 
political  opponent. 

Hull,  May,  1847. 


CEMETERY  BURIAL  OR  SEPULTURE. 

Ancient. 


Our  knowledge,  at  the  present  day,  respecting  the  man- 
ners and  cnstonis  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  is  so 
limited  and  indefinite  as  not  to  encourage  even  a speetdatioa 
as  to  their  inotles  of  interment.  Even  after  the  flood,  the 
narrator  contents  himself  withlhforming  us  that  Xoah,  after 
having  lived  950  yemrs,  died.* 

During  those  remote  periods,  as  also  the  Patriarchal  ages, 
from  the  simplicity  of  manners  and  primitive  habits  of  the 
people,  w'e  are,  I think,  fully  justified  in  concluding  that 
simple  inhumation,  or  ordinary  burial,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  practised  in  our  owui  day,  would  be  adopted  by  them. 

In  the  (lays  of  Abniham,  Sepulchres,  or  Vuidts,  capable 
of  containing  whole  families  or  tril>C8,  were  in  common  use, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  following  account  given  in  the 
23rd  chapter  of  Genesis: — “And  Sarah  died  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  Abraham  spake  unto  the  sons  of  Hcth, 
saying,  I am  a stranger  and  sojourner  with  you ; give  me 
a possession  of  a burying-place,  that  I may  bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight.”  The  reader  will  observe  particularly  the 
closing  words,  “out  of  my  sight.”  To  some  they  may 
appear  a superfluous  expression,  the  act  of  burial  seems  to 
imply  this,  without  having  it  expressed  ; — ^l)ut  not  so  in 
those  days ; the  Egyptian,  and  other  surrounding  nations, 
it  is  true,  buried  their  dead,  but  not  out  of  their  sight,  as 
we  shall  luivc  occasion  to  shew  in  the  se(juel : and  the  sons 
of  Heth  answered,  and  said  unto  Abraham,  “in  the  choice 
* OenetU,  c.  g.  r.  79. 
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of  ouv  sc]iulchrcs  ljun'  thy  dead  ; and  Ahrahain  answ  ered, 
“If  it  he  vour  mind  that  I should  hmy  my  dead  out  of  my 
sii'ht,  hear  me,  and  entreat  for  me  to  Kphron,  the  son  of 
Zorah,  for  the  cave  of  ]\lach])elah,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
his  field;  and  Ahraham  gave  to  E])hron  400  shekels  of 
silver,  current  money  Anth  the  merchant,  and  after  this 
buried  Sarah  his  wife ; and  the  field  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein,  Avere  made  sure  unto  Abraham  tor  a possession  of 
a burying-])lace,  by  the  sons  of  lleth.’  In  this  ca\e  Abra- 
ham was  himself  aftenvards  interred,  as  Averc  also  many  of 

his  descendants.  . , „ 1 1 i 

Another  instance  Ave  haA'e  in  the  bAinal  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.  It  stands  thus  recorded: — “And  after  this,  Jo- 
sei)h  of  Arimathea  besought  I’ilate  that  he  might  take  aAvay 
the  body  of  .lesus;  and  Pilate  gave  1dm  leave.  He  came, 
therefore,  and  took  the  body  of  Jesus.  And  then  came  also 
Nieodemus,  and  brought  a mixture  of  mmh  and  sdoes, 
about  an  hundred  pounds  weight.  Then  took  they  the 
body  of  Jesus,  and  Avound  it  in  the  linen  cloths  with  the 
spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jcavs  is  to  buiw.  Aoav,  m the 
place  Avhere  he  Avas  cnicified,  there  Avas  a garden ; and  in 
the  garden  a ncAv  Sejmlchre,  Avherein  Avas  never  man  \et 
laid;  there  laid  they  Jesus.”*  . , , x 

IfAve  consult  Rabbinical  AATiters,  it  docs  not  apptkar,  at 
aiiv  time,  to  have  been  customary  for  the  .lewish  nation  to 
eniboAvcl  or  embalm  their  dead,  as  did  the  EgA'ptians ; yet 
in  the  present  instance,  spices  and  perfuiiies  are 
have  been  abundantly  made  use  of.  The  JcavisIi  method 
appears  to  have  been  to  AATap  up  the  s]nces  with  the  clothes 
in  Avhich  the  body  Avas  enfolded  ; and  the  larger  the  cpian- 
titv  of  spices  used  at  the  interment,  the  ^eater  was 
considered  the  respect  paid  to  the  deceased,  and  honor  done 
to  his  iiiemor>'.  The  great  mass  of  the  deacl  Avere  ‘Icpositei 
in  natural  caves,  or  Sepulchres  hewn  in  the  hying  rock,  and 
were  there  laid  without  coffins ; hence,  in  all  probabihty, 
the  use  of  aromatics  was  intended  to  overpoAver,  so  lur  as 
possible,  the  disagi-eeable  cfHuvia  arising  from  advanm 
corruption;  Avithout  this  counteracting  influence,  it  ' 
have  been  next  to  impossible  to  have  entered  the  sepulc 

cave. 


* St.  John,  c.  19,  V.  38—41. 
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i According  to  the  statements  of  Oriental  writers,  vast 
numbers  of  natural  and  artificial  eaves  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Palestine,  Sj-ria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  where  human 
botlics  are  deposited,  and  may  yet  be  seen.* 

The  Assyrian  was  the  first  great  Empire  after  the  flood : 

; this  people  carried  their  arms  into  India,  a country  even  in 
those  days  celebrated  for  its  fruitfulness  and  riches,  and 
b were  successful  imdcr  their  Queen  Semiramis.  The  man- 
I ners  and  customs  of  the  Assyrians  would  probably  be 
I adopted  by  the  people  of  India ; but  the  period  is  now  so 
t remote,  and  the  little  information  we  have  on  the  subject 
so  varied,  that  more  of  specidation  than  certainty  must  be 
j deduced  from  it ; be  this  as  it  may,  the  inhabitants  of  Imlia 
appear,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  have  consigned  their 
d(»d  to  the  funeral  pile,  which  was  generally  erected  at  a 
; short  distance  from  the  town  or  village,  and  at  a convenient 
distance  from  a lake  or  river;  the  corjise  being  placed  upon 
- the  pile,  and  the  officiating  Brahmin  having  olfered  up  a 
prayer,  the  fire  was  then  applied  by  the  nearest  relative, 
and  the  ashes  afterwards  gathered  by  the  Brahmin,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  or  some  neighbouring  river : requests 
were  sometimes  made,  that  their  ashes  might  be  put  into 
an  um,  and  carried  to  the  Gauges,  or  some  other  sacred 
. stream — this,  being  a more  expensive  process,  could  in 
; most  cases  be  adopted  only  by  the  wealthy  ; the  f uneral 
urns  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  earth.  TSIodeni  wri- 
ters inform  us,  “that  existing  sepulchral  sites  are  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  (the  rivers 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon,)  consisting  of  urns  of  various 
forms,  lined  with  bitumen,  and  sometimes  glazed,  containing 
' bones  and  dust ; in  some  plaa^s,  where  the  stream  has  cut 
the  bank  perpendicularly,  its  steep  face  presents  multitudes 
of  urns,  from  the  summit  to  the  water’s  edge,  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  size,  arranged  sometimes  regularly,  and 
sometimes  not.”  f 

The  ancient  Egj’ptians  were  notorious  for  their  numerous 
idolatries,  and  various  rebgious  superstitious ; — 


• Ptctorial  Blblt,  toI.  *,  P«cct  Ml,  179,  &c. 
t Pictorial  Bible,  vol.  S,  p.  17s. 
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" MTio  has  not  heard,  when  Egypt’s  realms  are  named, 

What  Monster  Gods  her  frantic  sons  have  framed  ? 

Her  Ibis,  gorged  with  well-grown  serpents, — there 
The  crocodile  commands  religious  fear.” 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a detailed  account  of 
the  Ef^qjtian  mytholojry,  or  to  allude  to  it  further  than  our 
subject  may  reejuire.  tliis  ancient  ])eo])lc,  if  not  the  inven- 
tors of  the  art  of  embalming,  certainly  cultivated  it  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  with  them  it  reached  its  hi^rhcst  perfec- 
tion: tills  may,  iicrhaiis,  1)C  less  attributable  to  tlieir 
extensive  acquirements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  thmi  to 
their  reli^dous  superstition,  and  the  doctrines  they  held  ol 
the  transinifiTidion  of  souls  ; they  believed  that,  aftt-r  a cer- 
tain niunber  of  vears,  a siiurular  revolution  would  happen, 
and  that  those  whose  bodies  couhl  be  preserved  untd  that 
time,  woidd  have  them  restored,  and  live  in  them  ajiain, 
but  that  if  the  body  were  once  destroyed,  there  was  no 
nossiliilitv  of  pettiiifr  another.  Accordme:  to  Herodotus, 
the  E-rv-ptians  were  the  tii-st  that  laiil  down  the  ])nneiple 
of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul ; and  that,  when  the 
body  is  dissolved,  the  soid  enters  into  some  other  anim^, 
which  is  born  at  the  same  time  ; and  that,  after  ^om"  the 
round  of  all  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  land,  the  waters, 
and  the  air,  it  again  enters  the  bo.ly  of  a inau  wdio  is  then 
born.  This  circuit,  they  say,  is  performed  by  the  sold  in 
3000  vears.”  * This  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion of  soids  wmdd  stimulate  them  to  the  most  active 
enquirv,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  perforniing  the  operation 
of  embalming,  and  extraordinary  lumis  wouhl  uatmallv  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  body  from  putretactioii,  m tke  >io  ^ 
that  the  soul  would  one  day  be  again  penmtted  to  join  the 
body  it  had  previously  .piitted  : this  process,  it  appears,  w as 
uiiderume  l.y  all  classes  of  society.  I he  bodies  were  after- 
Ss^plaeei  incases,  and  conveyed  to  the  6epidc  lues  ^ 
Catacombs,  where  they  were  ,lcposite<l-not  out  o sigh  , 
but  in  rows  along  the  side  of  the  cavern.  It  is  calculate 
that  many  of  them  have  now  been 
three  thousand  years,-an  astomshing 
of  this  people  in  the  art  of  embalming,  beveral  ot  these 
bodies  have,  in  later  years,  been  brought  into  England,  an 

* Herod.  Hist.  Laurent’s  Translation. 
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are  exhibitctl  in  our  nmseums  as  Egyptian  nnunmies.  One 
writer,  who  visite<l  thcs<i  C’aiaoonilw,  says,  'OATiat  astonishes 
me  is,  tliat  the  hump-lmrked,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  every' 
other  maimed  kind  of  folk,  hml  as  strong  an  inclination  ns 
the  rest,  to  inhabit  a second  time,  so  incommodious  and 
disagreeable  a lodging.”* 

In  the  works  of  llerodotus  aud  Diodorus  Siculus,  may 
be  found  detailed  accounts  of  the  process  of  embalming  «leatl 
bodies.  In  the  tombs  of  Egj'jrt  arc  often  found  various 
articles  Ijcaring  reference  cither  to  the  habits  or  proft'ssions 
of  the  deceased.  In  Pcttign^w’s  “History  of  Egyptian 
.Mummies,” — a work  well  worth  the  }>erusal  of  persons 
curious  in  these  matters — is  a detailed  account  of  various 
articles  that  have  been  found  ; — he  says,  “to  p<*q)etuate  the 
memory  of  the  decca.sed,  we  find  in  the  tombs  the  I'mblems 
of  the  profession  or  trade  of  the  defunct.  Thus  we  have 
pick-axes,  and  various  instruments  for  agriculture  and 
me«'haaical  puqKjses,  the  iirt  of  the  fisherman,  the  razor  and 
stone  to  sharpen  it,  of  a barluT ; cupping  glasses,  vases  of 
perfumery , jmttery,  and  wooden  vessels  of  all  kinds ; baskets 
of  fruit,  seeds,  &c ; loaves  of  bread  new  to  the  mummy 
of  a Iwker;  paints  and  brushes  idongside  of  an  artist; 
varies  instruments  of  surgery  by  the  IkkIv'  of  a physician ; 
a bow  and  arrows  by  tlie  sitle  of  a hunter ; a lance  by  the 
soldier ; a hatchet  and  poignard  by  another ; aud  the  style 
and  receptacle  for  ink  by  the  clerk. 

The  distaff  hjis  l>et;n  found  in  the  eases  of  male  mummies, 
which  would  api)car  to  etmfirra  the  statement  of  Hermlotus, 
that  the  men  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
whilst  the  females  were  engiiged  in  commerce ; combs, 
lutinls,  mirrors,  and  other  articles  of  the  toilet,  have  been 
found  with  the  mummies  of  ftmiah^s.”  The  process  of  em- 
balming was  not  confined  to  the  people  alone;  for  we  liave 
hamlcii  down  to  tjs  mummies  of  birds,  fishes,  and  beasts, 
which  are  said  to  have  1)een  rcgardcil  as  (jljjects  of  worship. 
An  old  writer  thus  ridicules  their  devotional  homage  to 
cats ; — 

“ You  erjr  and  wail  whene'er  you  spy  a cat 
Starving;  or  sick.  I count  it  not  a sin 
To  hang  it  up,  and  flay  it  for  ita  akin.” 

* MUMletoa'a  Oeofraphy,  rol.  ),  p.  4XS. 
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The  Patriarch  Jacob  manifested  much  anxiety  in  decli- 
ning Ufe,  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  body ; and  calling 
his  son  Joseph  to  his  bedside,  made  him  swear  that  he 
would  not  bury  Ixim  in  Egypt,  saying,  “1  will  lie  with  my 
Fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carr)’  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  burj' 
me  in  their  burying-place : and  Joseph  said,  1 will  do  as 
thou  hast  said.  And  Avhen  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  com- 
manding his  son,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost.”*  Then  Joseph  commanded  his 
servants  and  physiciims  to  embalm  his  father, — a process 
which,  notwithstanding  their  perfection  in  the  art,  appears 
to  have  occupied  forty  days:  we  read  in  the  50th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  3rd  verse,  “and  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for 
him,  (that  is  Jacob)  for  so  are  fidfiUed  the  days  of  those 
who  are  embalmed;”  and  Joseph  carried  his  father,  and 
bimied  him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpclah.  e can- 
not for  a moment  entertain  an  idea  that  the  religious 
superstitions  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  residing, 
would,  in  any  way,  influence  the  mind  of  Joseph,  respecting 
the  embalming  of  liis  father ; but  being  a person  of  import- 
tance  in  Pharaoh’s  household,  perhaps  the  dignity  of  his 
station  might  in  some  measure  seem  to  recjuire  this 
distinction. 

On  the  death  of  Joseph,  we  find  it  recorded  that  he  was 
also  embalmed,  and  put  in  a coffin  in  Egypt ; f but  after- 
wards, when  the  children  of  Israel  had  taken  possession  of 
the  promised  land,  Joshua  informs  us,  they  fetched  the 
bones  of  Joseph  “up  out  of  Egy'pt,  and  buried  them  in 
Shechem.”  |!  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah. 

On  the  death  of  King  Said,  the  Phibstines  fastened  his 
body  in  derision  to  the  walls  of  Bethshan;  “and  i\ hen  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilcad  hcaril  of  what  the  Philistines 
had  done  to  Saul,  all  the  valiant  men  arose,  and  ii  ent  all 
night,  and  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his 
sons,  from  the  walls  of  Bethshan,  and  came  to  Jabesh,  and 
burnt  them  there ; and  they  took  their  bones,  amnmned 
them  under  a tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days.’  § 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  act  of  cremation  or 
burning  the  dead  was  never  a custom  in  general  use  amongst 


* GencsU,  c.  47,  v.  33. 
[ Joshua,  C.  34,  V.  33. 


t Genesis,  c.  50,  v.  26. 
i 1 Samuel,  c.  31,  v.  10  to  IS. 
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the  Jewish  prople.  Nevertheless,  they  paid  cpvat  respect 
to  the  remains  of  their  dead;  every  city  had  its  public 
cemetery,  which  was  required  by  law  to  be  not  less  than 
2000  cubits  distant  from  the  walls  of  a I^vitical  citv; 
foreipiers  and  criminals  were  not  allowed  to  lie  buri^ 
within  its  precincts;  the  " Potter’s  field  to  bury  strangers 
in,”  ymi  will  remember,  was  purchased  with  the  price  of 
Judas’  treachery'. 

Josephus  reeonls  that  the  Jewish  King  Aristobulus,  whom 
Pompev’s  partisans  destroyed  by  poison,  lav  buried  in 
honey,  till  Antony  sent  him  to  the  royal  Cemetery  at 
Judma.  Simple  burial  was,  however,  the  ortlinary  method, 
—an  instance  of  which  is  forcibly  gii  en  in  the  awount  we 
have  of  the  raising  of  Lazanis  from  the  dead,  whose  body 
hod  been  deposited  in  a vaidt  or  cave,  with  a stone  laid 
upon  the  mouth  of  it.  “Jesus  said  take  ye  away  the  stone  • 
Alartha,  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,  said  unto  him 
Urd  by  this  time  he  stinketh,  for  he  hath  lieen  dead  fou^ 
days.  • A more  convincing  proof  than  this,  methinks 
^uot  be  adduced  in  proof  that  simple  inhumation  was  thi- 
prdinaiy'  scpultun;  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  I have,  however 
met  with  three  passages  of  Scripture,  which,  after  this 
assertion,  wiU  recjuire  some  little  explanation.  First  in 
the  book  of  Chronicles  we  read,  “And  Asa  slept  withliis 
luthers,  &c. ; and  they  buried  him  in  his  own  Sepulchre 
and  laid  him  m the  b«l  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours’ 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecary’s  art’ 
and  they  made  a very  great  burnittg  for  him.”  f And  axrain’ 
|n  the  aewunt  given  of  the  death  of  the  wicked  Jehoimu  it 

fX™ " r'*'  “ 

Jeremiah,  in  speaking  of 
/ralekiah,  we  read,  “thou  shait  die  in  iieuce  and  with 

fat,'  I niight  seem  to  liave  reference  to  the 

j^end  pde,  were  wc  not  acquainted  with  the  manm-rs  and 
ot  several  foreign  nations,  wh.  re,  1 presui.u-,  this 
^Idion  of  burning,  m/.„  meerist;  or  odours  at  funfrds 
prartised  at  the  present  day,  and  can  lie  tniocd  as  a cus^ 

* »t.  Joho,  c.  11,  r.  39  t a CbroDiclM.  c.  lO.  v.  la,  u 

t Ibid,  c.  *1,  V.  19.  ’ ’• 
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tom  of  the  highest  anticiuity.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the 
J'Liuns  ^ve  arc  told  by  Herodotus,  * and  other  wri  ers 
did  not  consign  their  dead  bodies  to  the  flames,  but  held 
fire  in  the  utmost  veneration,  and  worslupped  it  as  one  o 
their  deities,  considering  it  notliing  short  c.f 
‘‘to  feed  a divinity  with  human  carcases,  -|-  and  buned 

their  dead  in  coffins,  filled  with  perfumes,  salt,  and  brae : 
the  relatives  earned  proHsions  to  the  graves  for  several  da}  s 
after  the  burial,  and  are  said  “seriously  to  have 
wilMho  dcfuucl  o,,  ™ " ■ 


;;t;d  pLnces  they  have  an  annual  custom  of  burning 
incense  on  the  graves  of  their  departed  rie  ids. 

The  Chinese,  after  embalming  their  dead,  and  depositin 
the  boeW  in  a cilfin.  remove  it  into  an  apartment  ilecora 
with  white  tapestrv,  the  colour  they  assume  in  mourning,, 
S r^  t is  placed'on  an  elevation  in  the  form  of  an  altar, 
ud  there  sitfered  to  remain  for  months,  iii  extreme  eases, 
or  vans  Turing  which  period  buniings  are  made  jrom 
mco^c  aVd  aromattes.  m Lonour  ot  lha 

ll'fSEteow  ^ into  tl.e 

To  csiciVtS 

Tho  Itoinans  had  t"  ” " to  u™<!ral 
iiihiimation,  and  cremation , e i j ^ Historians 

use,  at  least  among  persons  of  tlistincuo 


, si.  Krheua  wu'iSS  vXi.  a.  is 

a niustratious  of  British  History,  o . , P 
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inform  us,  that  Numa  Pompilius,  thrir  socomi  king,  “ha\ing 
reigned  43  years,  in  profound  peace,  died,  leaving  orders  for 
his  body  to  be  Wrieil  in  a stone  coffin,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  times.”  * Cwsar  informs  us,  that  the  Romans 
derived  the  custom  of  bunting  their  dead,  from  the  Gatds,  f 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  adopted  to  protect  the 
remains  from  indignity  ; and,  as  an  example,  instances  Sylla, 
the  dictator,  who  left  instmctions  for  his  body  being  burnt, 

■ in  onier  that  the  friends  of  Cains  Marcus,  whose  Ixtiies  he 
;•  had  disturbed,  might  not  b<-  altle  to  retaliate  on  him  in  like 

manner.  ||  This  custom  afterwards  became  almost  univer- 
sal. Pompey  the  Great,  fled  before  the  victorious  Ca*sar, 

' and  sought  shelter  and  protection  in  Egjpt,  which  was, 
{ however,  withholdeu  fram  him,  as  he  then;  met  w ith  a most 

■ treacherous  death.  It  is  recorded,  that  after  having  cut  off 
i his  htmd,  they  left  his  hotly  nuked  ou  the  strand,  and  expo- 
; sed  to  the  view  of  all  whom  curiesity  might  Icjid  that  way,§ 

! Philip,  his  faithful  freedmun,  however,  still  kept  near  it, 

, and  when  the  crowd  had  di.sper»ed,  he  washed  it  in  the  sea, 
f and  looking  round  for  materials  to  burn  it,  he  }x:rceived  the 

wreck  of  a fishing-bout,  of  which  he  composid  a pile. 
;;  Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  he  w as  accostctl  by  on  old 
■’  Roman  soldier,  who  luul  served  under  Pompey  in  his  yotith : 
/ “Who  art  thou,”  said  he,  “that  art  making  these  humble 
preparations  for  Pompey ’s  funeral?”  Philip  having 
answered  that  he  was  one  of  his  freedmen ; alas!  replied 
the  soldier,  “permit  me  to  have  a sliarc  in  this  honour  also  : 
f among  the  miseries  of  my  exile,  it  wUl  be  my  last  sad 
, comfort,  that  I have  be*m  able  to  assist  at  the  funeral  of 
I my  old  commander,  and  touch  the  Imdy  of  the  bravest 
; , general  that  ever  Rome  j)ro(luced.”  llis  aslu-s  wen;  after- 
’ wards  deposited  beneath  a little  hillock  or  harrow  ; and  in 
later  days  a spleuditl  monument  was  erected  to  his  ine-niory. 

The  lUuuans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funend  rites, 
hccau.se  they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  uulmried  were 
not  admitted  into  the  alrades  of  the  dead,  or  at  h;ast  wan- 
flered  a liumlred  years  along  the  river  Styx,  liefore  they 
Were  allowe<l  to  ctoss  it ; for  this  n;a.sou — if  the  botlies  of 

’ OoW«nlth’»  Hist.  Rome.  vol.  l.  p.  19.  t C»t»r  Oe  Bello  G»ll,  Ub.  6. 

I Sir  R.  c.  Uoare'*  Ancient  WUuhlre,  p.  23. 

V CiulUtmitb'i  HUt.  Rome,  vol.  l,  p.  38«. 
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their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  erected  to  them  an 
empty  tomb.  * Under  the  Emperors,  the  custom  of  burning 
became  almost  universal;  but  was  aflenvards  gradually 
discontinued  upon  the  introduction  of  Christiaiuty,  so  that 
it  had  fallen  into  (bsuse  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  .-j- 
Instances  are  on  record  of  the  Homans  placing  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  in  honey,  to  preserve  them  from  corruption ; 
— ^it  is  said  that  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
rubbed  uith  and  embalmed  by  honey.  || 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  our  own  island,  mention 
may  be  made  of  one  or  two  singular  methods  of  burial, 
practiicd  in  other  countries.  The  people  of  Otaheitee 
deposit  their  dead  upon  a morai,  or  species  of  temporary 
shed,  where  the  flesh  is  suffered  to  putrify ; the  body,  alter 
remaining  about  five  mouths,  is  taken  down,  the  bones  are 
then  scraped,  washed,  and  buried.  § Ihe  Parsees  expose 
the  remains  of  their  dead,  to  birds  of  prey.  * Some  ol  the 
ancient  Eastern  nations  are  said  to  have  placed  the  body  m 
a vase  of  aquafortis,  and  thus  the  muscular  parts  became 
dissolved.-  Tlie  natives  of  Guiana,  in  South  America, 
bury  their  dead  without  clothing,  and  after  the  body  has 
remained  a sufficient  time  under  ground,  for  the  flesh  to 
have  become  decomposed,  the  bones  are  taken  ^ up  again, 
and  (bstributed  amongst  the  nearest  relatives.  In  the 
states  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  in  Barbar>%  the  greatest  vene- 
ration is  paid  to  the  dead,  and  the  following  rules  are  said 
to  be  most  scnqmlously  observed,  viz.— first  to  place 
victuals  and  drink  iqion  the  tomb  at  certain  penods  in  order 
that  the  dead  may  not  want ; secondly,  to  bury  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  &c.,  with  the  corpse,  that  he  may  not  be  in  bad 
circumstances  in  the  other  world ; and  thinlly,  to  dig  Bie 
crave  very  wide,  that  the  defimct  may  not  be  incommoded 
for  want  of  room.  They  have  another  custom,  « 

cquallY  singular  and  absurd,  viz.— never  to  bury  two  per- 
sons in  the  same  gi-ave,  lest  they  might  have  some  ditti^ty 
in  finding  their  own  bones  on  the  day  of  resurrection. 

* Adam’s  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  409.  t Ibid,  p.  411. 

I Pettigrew’s  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  p.  80. 

^ Middleton’s  Geography,  vol.  a,  p.  511. 

1 Pictorial  Bible,  vol  3.  a Ibid,  vol  3,  p.  178. 

3 Middleton’s  Geography,  vol.  2,  p.  466.  4 Ibid,  vo  , , p.  / • 


5 In  the  Canary  Is'lands  arc  found  species  of  mummies, 

! commonly  called  Giuinches.  In  Tencriffe,  the  principjd 
* island,  many  sj>ecimeus  have  l)c<‘n  discoverer!,  showinj;  that 
a similar  [)rarnice  of  erabalminff  to  that  of  the  Egyptians, 

‘ must  at  one  period  have  Ixm  adopted  by  them. 

In  the  highland.s  of  Peru,  animal  substances  b«;come  com- 
pletely dried  up,  by  mere  exjwsure  to  the  air.  Human 
Wdies  are  there  found  wTapped  uj)  in  skins  of  the  Viciigmi, 

' or  Peruvian  Camel,  bounti  closely  around  by  lignturt*3.  • 

; Many  other  singular  customs,  with  n'ferenee  to  burial,  might 
b(?  enumerated,  were  we  to  traverse  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
but  the  reader  will  doubtless  consider  enough  has  beeti  aai<l 
! on  this  head. 

From  w hat  has  Iteen  pn^iously  advancetl,  it  wmdd  appear 
that  the  most  ancient  method  of  intenneiit  was  simple  in- 
humation, or  depositing  of  the  body  in  an  entire  state, 

; beneath  the  surface  of  the  groiuid ; and  this  w as  rloubtless 
, the  prevailing  eu.stom  amongst  the  aborigines  of  ancient 

■ Britain  : an  example  of  which  we  are  snp]wscd  to  have  in 
^ a tum\du8  ojx-ned  at  Gristhorp,  near  Si^arbro’,  in  1S34, 

which  jiresented  a rude  coffin,  scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of 

■ an  oak,  in  whi<-h  was  discov(ra*d  a human  skeleton,  with 
part  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  auinud ; a .spcar-hcad  much 
oxydixed,  some  Hint  weapons,  and  a wooden  skewer  or  pin, 

. near  the  breast,  supjmsed  to  have  l>een  used  to  secure  the 
} skin  in  which  the  iK>dy  had  Ixx  u enveloped.  These  ndics 
i of  by -gone  days,  are  now  deposited  in  the  Searbro’  Miucum  ; 

and  a descriptive  pamphlet  wa.s  published  at  the  time  by 
^ Mr.  AViiliamson,  the  curator.  Here,  it  is  beUeved,  we  have 
: ' an  instance  of  an  ancient  British  interment : the  absence  of 
all  pottery,  seems  to  indicate  a priority  over  um-burial,  and 
the  pres<*nce  of  the  skin  seems  to  correspond  with  the  dress 
or  garments  worn  by  the  aborigines  of  this  soil.  Cmsar 
says,  “the  grcjjter  part  within  the  country  go  clad  in  skins.” 
Their  mantles  were  fastened  ujron  the  breast  with  a thorn, 
or  pointed  piece  of  wood.  This  fashion  might  also  refer 
to  the  Saxons,  as  Tiioitus  informs  us,  the  poon-r  sort  “wore 
: jrelts  made  of  beast  skins,”  f which  were  fastened  w ith  a 
; chisp,  or  for  want  of  this,  were  securetl  with  a thorn ; 

> • PetU^rew’i  HUtnry  of  KrrpUus  Mammies,  p.  339. 

t Speed's  Britain,  p,  2*9. 
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having  othcnvise  no  garments  at  all.  The  presence,  how- 
ever, of  the  flint  weapons,  will  prove  the  sepulture  to  have 
been  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 

Simple  inhumation,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  doubtless 
the  most  ancient  mode  of  interment ; notwithstanding  this, 
at  a very  early  period,  most  of  the  Northern  nations  practi- 
sed cremation ; and  the  ancient  llritons,  we  learn  from 
liistorians,  were  accustomed  “to  burn  their  dead : * indeed, 
without  the  assistance  of  written  evidence  on  the  subject, 
the  fact  is  fully  made  known  to  us,  by  the  presence  of 
numerous  tiumidi,  on  our  Yorkshire  wold  hills,  many  of 
which  have  been  opened,  and  present  proof  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical  on  the  subject,  that  they  arc  of 

undoubted  British  origin.  ^ 

In  1835,  a tumulus  w'as  opened  near  Scarbro , which 
presented  both  modes  of  intennent ; above  was  found  an 
inverted  um  or  vase,  containing  ashes  and  calcined  human 
bones,  together  with  a stone  lumimer,  and  flint  spear-head 
a drairing  of  the  um,  now  in  the  Scarbro’  museum,  you 
have  below.  Beneath  this  deposit  was  discovered  a cist- 
vaen,  or  rude  stone  coffin,  about  3 feet  8 inches  in  len^h,  in 
which  was  found  the  reuiaius  of  a human  skeleton,  with  the 


illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  2,  p.  253 
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knees  drawTi  up  to  the  breast,  and  reclining  on  the  right 
side,  appearing  to  have  been  a primarv-  deposit.  Sir  llichard 
Colt  lloare,  in  his  “History  of  ancient  IViltshire,”  proves 
these  modes  of  interment  b«ing  eotemporarv',  and  gives 
several  instances  where,  inhumation  and  cremation  have 
undoubtedly  l)een  practised  in  the  same  age.  Dr.  Travis, 
of  Scarbro’,  lias  ]mblished  some  interesting  remarks,  re- 
specting the  opening  of  the  tumulus  or  barrow,  above 
alluded  to. 

Ancient  coffins  are  generally  foimd  ranch  shorter  than 
the  skeleton  deposited  in  them  would  seem  to  require ; the 
one  alluded  to  almve  was  only  3 feet  8 inches  in  length,  and 
within  that  8])aee  had  l>cen  thnist  a man  alwve  middle 
stature,  and  consequently  presenting  a figure  with  the  knees 
drawn  upwards  ; some  have  endeavoured  to  trace  this  pos- 
ture back  to  the  patriarchal  ages,  as  we  read  in  (Jenesis, 
“tluit  Jacob  gathered  up  Ids  feet  into  the  bed,  and  vicldcHl 
up  the  ghost.”  For  my  own  part,  I can  see  here  no 
analog}'  whatever,  for  Jacob  was  afterwards  embalmed 
“aceonling  to  the  manner  of  the  ngviitians,”  and  would 
not  be  interred  in  this  posture,  but  in  au  extended  position. 

Small  urns,  or  cups,  similar  to  the 
annexed  engraving,  are  fre<{ucntly  found 
near  the  larger  ones,  and  at  the  head 
or  feet  of  skeletons,  in  those  primitive 
sepidchres,  as  was  the  ca.se  in  both 
instances  almve  alluded  to ; but  as  they 
never  contain  either  bones  or  weapons, 
but  simply  a brown  earthy  or  vegetable 
powder ; they  have  been  designated  by 
Sir  Richiuxl  Colt  lloare,  "drinking  cvp»,"  and  are  supposed 
to  have  lK;cn  filled  with  fruits,  or  other  vegetable  substances, 
as  refreshments : amongst  savage  tribes,  the  custom  of 
depositing  food  with  the  dead,  still  prevails.  Sometimes 
we  find  the  Romans  put  into  their  funeral  urns  a small 
glass  vial ; this  is  supposed  to  have  been  filled  with  tears, 
and  consccjuently  called  by  the  modmis,  lachiymatory.  • 
The  circumstance  of  weapons  and  jirov'isions  bring  found 
deposited  with  the  dead,  shows  the  extreme  darkness  and 
superstition  of  the  age ; but,  nevertheless,  at  the  same 

* Adam'i  Roman  AntiqaltiM,  p.  418. 
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time,  clearly  testiRcs  that  they  possessed  some  indistinct 
ideas  of  a future  state  of  existence. 

The  custom  of  burning  the  dead  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  into  England  by  the  Gatds,  as  at  the  Homan  inva- 
sion—the  rites  of  sepidture  practised  by  the  ancient 
Britons  and  Gaids  very  closely  assinulate  each  other;  and 
it  is  geiiendly  believed,  that  cremation  was  not  employed 

in  this  island,  prior  to  that  perioiL 

The  sepvdchral  unis  more  immeibately  under  our  con- 
sideration, are  those  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hull  Literarv  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  were  discovered 
at  Newark,  'in  Nottinghamshire,  some  few  years 
it  was  at  the  reipiest  of  the  council  of  that  society,  ^liat  the 
author  was  induced  to  prepare  the  major  jiart  ot  the  prese 
Essay  which  was  read  at  one  of  the  ordniarj-  meetings  ot 
Uie  society,  during  the  session  1837-8.  A vast  nmnbcr  o 
wm^akeii  out  of  the  groiuul  at  the  same  ime,  aU 
very  similar  in  appearance ; the  di-awing  below  is  taken 
from  one  in  the  jiossession  of  the  author,  coiitaming, 
the  rest,  dust  and  calcined  bones. 


Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may,  \ of  the 

state  some  few  particidars  connected  with  the  locab  y 
spot  where  these  ancient  remains  were  found. 
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Newark  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  river  Trent ; the 
ancient  fosse,  or  lloman  road  from  Lincoln  to  Leicester, 
passed  through  it : indewl,  this  place  may  justly  lay  claim 
to  the  liighest  antiquity ; the  learned  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  Bomnn  Stations,  Ad-Pontem  and  Croeolona,  were  situ- 
ated in  this  yirinity,  and  that  the  town  of  Newark  “rose 
like  a Pho'nix  ^ra  the  ashes  of  those  deserted  stations. 
In  Saxon  times,  it  bore  the  name  of  Sidnacestor ; but  was 
so  completely  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  during  one  of  their 
lawless  incursions,  that  it  was  found  necessary  entirely  to 
re-build  the  place,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  by  some  the 
pres<-ut  name  of  Newwerk  or  Newark  is  derived  ;‘in  domes- 
day  survey,  we  find  it  entered  Newcrchc. 

TJe  scpulchrd  urns  in  question  were  found  by  the  side 
of  the  present  Nottingham  road,  fonnerly  the  old  fosse  w'ay 
of  the  Romans.  Some  workmen  were  employed  in  exca- 
vating foundations  for  a house,  in  1836,  on  the'pn'miscs  of 
Mr.  H.  Norton,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  in" 
«ie  duration  before  stated.  After  they  had  got  a little 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  their  progress  was 
arrested,  by  striking  their  implements  against  some  earthen 
vessels,  w hich  they  ha<l  hop«*s  might  have  contained  some 
nmden  treasure ; several  of  these  were  speedily  reduced  to 
, fragnients,  against  a neighbouring  wall,  when,  to  the  no 
vimall  disappointment  of  these  ruthU-ss  beings,  nothing  pre- 
eented  itself,  save  the  ilishouours  of  the  grave— dust,  and 
mouldy  Ixmcs.  Urns  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
were  taken  out  in  a tolerable  state  of  presen  ation ; but 
three  or  four  times  that  mmiber  were  broken  and  destroyed 
» mid  many,  I have  no  doubt,  are  still  remainiiiff 
mthef^oimd.  Mr.  Norton  veiy  iioUtely  gave  me  every 
mforination  in  his  jiower,  and  afterwards  wrote  me  to  this 
effect  :-Newark.  2.kh  October,  1837.  Sir-Since  you 
ere  here,  I have  sunk  a saw-pit,  almut  twenty-four  feet 
four  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep  : in  digging  out  the 
^rth  and  ^vel,  we  found  many  urns ; they  appear  to  have 
pla^  m regiUar  order,  so  much  so,  that  Iwfore  we 
If  fim.shed  the  work,  we  could  laiess,  within  a few  iiichea, 
»h.-re  we  should  fiiul  them.  The  imis  were  found  in  about 
lb  » situation-and  woidd  lie  about,  1 dare  say,  as  many  as 
have  shown,  say  eighteen  or  twenty.  Some  years  ago, 
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in  building  bouses  in  our  neigbbourbood,  a little  nearer 
the  town,  several  urns  were  discovered.” 

I was  informed  the  whole  of  them  were  jdaced  m an 
upright  position  in  the  ground,  and  wdthin  about  tw'o  feet, 
or  two  feet  six  inches  of  the  surface, — each  conbuned  calci- 
ned human  bones  j one  alone,  of  which  a drawing  is  ^ven 
below,  contained,  in  addition  to  the  dust  and  bones,  tliree 


relics  noiv  in  tlie  possession  of  the  author,  viz.,  a 
of  SecLs  of  braL  or  bronze,  of  perfect  'vorkmanship, 
ami  most  probably  of  Roman  manufacture  ; as 
otUcv  artiScs  aftarwarJs  mautiom  : the 
tweezers  is  taken  the  natm’al  size,  anc  s ioavs 
missLig-most  probably  brokcu  oil.  lor  wool  of  caro, 
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rcuioval  from  the  uni ; a pair  of  shears  or  scissors  of  iron, 
much  oxydized,  likely  to  l>e  of  British  manufacture,  as 
Strabo  mentions  “shw;rt's,”  in  enumerating  articles  of  iron 
exported  by  the  ancient  Britons ; * the  rejircsentatiou  below 


is  given  the  natural  size ; and  a part  of  a comb,  made  of 
l)one,  also  given  the  proper  size.  These  tell  us  that  the 


uni  contained  the  ashes  of  a female,  ns  distinctly  as  the 
flint  arrow-heads  indicate  the  character  of  the  huntsman  ; 
and  the  spear-head  and  battle-axe,  that  of  the  wairior. 
“ Combs  in  ivory  and  in  wood, 

Tweezers  and  scissors  in  bronze,” 

* Speed's  Britain,  p.  i6g. 
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are  enumerated  amongst  other  articles  tliat  have  been  found 
with  the  female  mummies  in  Egypt,  f 

Several  of  the  \irns  were  made  of  clay,  worked  by  hand, 
and  simply  dried  in  the  sun ; these  were  ornamented  by 
indentures  of  various  fashions,  made  in  the  nioist  clay,  or 
by  figures  drawn  in  a rude  manner,  with  a pointed  instru- 
ment; whilst  others  were  of  a more  regidar  fonn,  much 
harder  in  structure,  from  having  apparently  undergone  the 
application  of  fire,  (probably  that  of  the  tuneral  pile)  and 
seemed  in  other  respects  more  nearly  to  correspond  with 
the  coarser  descriptions  of  Homan  pottery. 

Erom  the  above  circumstances,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  these  sepulchral  irnis  may  be  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  Romanized  British  period  ; the  absence  of 
Hint,  or  stone  weapons,  proves,  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Sir  R.  C.  Iloare— and  few  have  given  more  atten- 
tion to  these  matters  than  that  distinguished  anticiuary— that 
they  belong  to  a later  period  than  what  is  denominated  the 
Celtic  era.  The  situation  in  which  they  were  found,  viz., 
ivitldn  a short  distance  of  a Roman  road,  and  iit  a conve- 
nient space  beyond  the  boundary  of  one  of  their  stations, 
together  with  the  immense  number  of  unis  in  the  ground, 
without  any  appearance  of  tumulus  or  barrow,  ||  seems  to 
favour  the  opinion  that  this  spot  may  have  been  used  as  an 
ortlinarv  Roman  cemetery.  The  pottery  appears  to  resemble 
British'  rather  than  Roman  manufacture — here  we  may  pro- 
bably have  both  ; as  it  was  not  by  any  means  miusu^  for 
the  conquering  Romans  to  establish  stations  on  the  site  ot 
towns  deserted  by  the  vanquished  Britons  ; hence  these 
veiT  urns  may  one  day  prove  the  town  of  ^ewark  to  be  of 
greker  antiemity  than  is  generaUy  supposed,  as  some  ol 
them  mav  belong  to  the  Celtic,  whilst  others  to  the  Itoman- 
ized  British  period;  the  same  barrows  are  often  found  to 
contain  interments  made  at  di.stinct  periods  of  tune.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  Sir  R.  C.  Iloare  mentions 
brass  ” supiiosed  to  be  an  invention  of  the  fourth  cuitury, 
beinn-’  found  in  a barrow,  containing  rude  British  pottery, 
and  other  articles,  belonging  to  a vety  early  period. 

t Pettiprrew’s  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  ^..ii 

II  The  bIrrX  might  possibly  have  disappearert  some  ‘‘n’C 
interments  are  ofteiUound  whole  no  mound  appears-,  hence  barrows  have 
been  supposed  to  denote  rank. 
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Several  tumuli  on  our  Yorkshire  wold  hUls,  have,  on 
various  occasions,  Ijetm  opened ; some  of  these  were  found 
to  contain  skeletons  entire,  simply  iinl)cdd«l  in  the  ground  ; 
others  contained  urns  nith  calcined  Ixmes,  and  some  of 
them  mertOy  fragntents  of  bones,  intermingled  with  char- 
coal : all  iure  supposed  to  l)elong  to  the  British  period. 

Cremation  was  prarfisetl  by  the  Danes  in  England, 
during  their  several  incursions ; Imt  after  their  settlcimmt, 
burial  in  barrows  l)ccame  more  common,  t So  late  as  the 
year  1016,  cremation  was  made  use  of,  after  the  bottle  of 
A.ssandum,  in  Essex,  Ix^twcen  the  Saxon  King  Edmund, 
and  the  Danish  King  Canute.  |1 

Barrows,  or  cairu.s,  are  not  pen)liar  to  our  own  i.sland  ; 
but  are  met  with,  distributed  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
a*  also  America. 

Caims  are  .said  to  have  l>epn  originally  crcctwl  to  mark 
the  spett  w here  some  outlaw  or  criminal  iiad  been  burnt ; ^ 
hence,  “ I’d  rather  be  umler  a caini,”  means  in  Caclic,  I 
had  rather  be  punished  as  an  outlaw.  The  ceremony  of 
caini  rising,  although  long  continued,  afterwards  twk  a 
different  meaning ; and  whenever  a person  was  found  dead, 
out  of  respect,  a few  stones  were  immediately  placed  over 
the  spot  where  he  was  buried,  to  which  each  passenger 
usually  paid  his  tribute hence  the  Highland  saving, 
“I  will  mid  to  thy  cairn,”  means,  I will  keep  the  remem- 
branw  of  thee  alive  ; or  when  intendeti  to  convey  ill-will, 
“not  a stone  will  1 throw  upon  thy  grave ! ” 'Flie  ghost  of 
t^he  departed  was  supposed  to  haunt  his  cairn ; hence  few 
highlanders  woiUd  choose  to  pass  one  on  his  lonely  moors, 
without  adding  to  the  htsip,  in  order  to  keep  on  go^  u*rms 
With  the  siMietre. 

In  the  iiintli  cimtun^  the  law  of  CTiarleraagne  ordered  all 
the  ^lies  of  Christums  to  la;  taken  to  the  cemeterie.s,  not 
to  the  harrow's  of  the  pagans. ' 

V\e  cannot,  liowevtT,  TOntcrmplate  the  mound  of  (he 
•ramor  chief,  plmssl  far  from  the  tract  of  ruthless  maii^ 
Whout  having  the  mind  carried  back  to  fomier  davs  : the 
wueftain,  whose  aslies  arc  confined  in  the  brittle  uni,  uuw 

t lUdfitratina*  British  History,  yol.  2,  p.  25s. 

I Sir  K.  C.  Hoare't  Aitdcnt  Wlltihlre,  p.  2y. 

♦ Kiilfmi-'iojfx.jj  Coinpradlain,  p.  tgt. 

1 Sir  K.  C.  Hu>re‘«  Ancient  WiitBMrc,  p.  29. 
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sleeps  in  quiet— and  the  green  grass  grows  withers  on 
his  lonely  barrow  top,  an  emblem  of  human  fate. 

Much  of  our  present  method  of  sepulture  had  l>egun  to 
be  practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  when  their  history  was 
tirst  written  by  the  Christian  clergj^  and  was  never  after- 
wards discontinued,  f . . „ i i \ 

Church-yards,  (which  were  not  ongmally  enclosed,)  arc 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Liighmd  about  the  jear 
742.  by  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  what  he 
had  seen  at  Koine : H it  was  a long  time  after  this,  however, 
before  they  became  general.  The  monks  of  Glastonburj 
inform  us,  that  a Christian  church  was  erected  in  that  place, 
so  early  as  the  year  63,  whii-h  was  surrounded  by  a ehiirch- 
vard,  capable  of  contaimng  one  thousand  IP‘^ves  > § but 
‘many  haw  felt  disposed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment, which  certainly  appears  extravagant,  m more  than 
seven  hundred  years  afterw  ards,  they  were  by  no  means 

"'^'crtmation  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  practised  by 
civilized  nations ; and  the  sepulchral  urn  is 
Hii>  nreseiit  llav  but  as  a classical  emblem,  decorating  tlie 
murid  tablets  in  our  religious  edifices  or  ornamenting  ot  ler 
sepidchral  mementos,  erected  to  the  illustrious  dead. 

t lUustrations  British  HUtory.  vol.  2.  P.  258 
I IllustraUons  British  History,  vol.  i,  p.  58.  » it»<»,  roi.  i,  p 
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\Vc  will  next  offer  a few  remarks  on  modern  Sepulture. 
Our  present  practice  of  burial  in  crowded  ehurch-yni^s,  ami 
especially  beneath  Religious  F.dificcs,  is  neither  safe  for  the 
living,  nor  respectfvd  to  the  dead. : this  subject,  I am  happy 
to  say,  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  public  mind, 
and  has  not  escaped  the  obsen  ations  of  our  legislature ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ere  long,  that  through  the  ]>ersevering 
energy’  of  Mr.  Mackinnon,  or  some  other  philanthropist, 
measures  may  be  adoptwl  to  remedy  this  crying  evU ; and 
to  provide  for  the  more  decent  interment  of  the  dead,  in 
large  towns  and  {Kipuloiu  distrids.  'Plie  report  of  the 
1‘Hcidth  of  Towns  Commissioners”  clearly  shows  that  the 
interference  of  Parliament,  in  this  matter,  has  long  been 
required. 

Our  leading  jouniids  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  the 
pronnccs,  have  in  a very  praiseworthy  manner,  taken  up  the 
•ubject.  When  an  evil  is  proved  to  exist,  a remedy  should 
always  be  sought  for.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  advocate 
hasty  mca.sun-8,  and  undigested  plans,  or,  for  the  sake  of 
Aange,  would  uproot  our  tim«!-ludlowed  institutions,  and 
overturn  cstablisheil  usages  and  customs,  or  mendy  to  gain 
l>op»darity,  a<lvocate  “organic  changes,”  which  must  cven- 
heap  ruin,  instead  of  benefit,  upon  the  heads  of  those 
jnaf  are  professedly  said  to  Ire  Iwnetilcd ; still,  when  we 
wk  annind  us,  and  find  increiwing  populations  re<juiro 
hat,  forthi'  safety  and  comfort  of  the  living,  Ixtter  provision 
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should  he  made  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, — it  becomes  tlie 
bouudeii  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  lend  a helping  hand 
towards  devising  anil  cariTiug  out  some  plan,  that  may 
remove,  or  modify,  the  abuses  complained  of. 

We  w ill,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  show  the  evil 
tendenev  of  the  present  system  of  burial,  as  it  regards 
hcidth  Tand  secondly,  the  effects  it  is  likely  to  produce  m 
vitiating  the  tastes,  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  aggravating  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved. 

Burial  is  a subject  rarely  considered ; and  consequently, 
the  eiHs  that  may  arise  from  the  process,  if  iiuper  ectly 
performed,  but  seldom  thought  of.  Habit  has  made  us 
familiar  with  tlie  present  state  of  things,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, blunted  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature;  so  that  we 
scarcely  bestow  a thought  upon  the  sickness  and  chsease, 
freciuently  the  result  of  inhaling  the  obnoxious  and  l'«\son- 
ous  atmosphere  generated  during  the  decomposition  oi  the 
the  dead;  and  rarely  tiy  to  obviate  the  einl,  though  most 
medical  men  coidd,  on  reflection,  reathly  call  to  imml  many 
examples  of  suffering,  arising  from,  or  attributable  to,  this 

^^\n  a work  recently  published  by  Mr.  M idker,  entitled 
“Gatherings  from  Grave-yards,”  many  ca.ses  are  gmn  in 
detail,  of  suffering  arising  from  this  very  mise ; and  sei  ir.d, 
where  death  has  been  the  residt . I would, 
mend  to  such  of  my  readers  as  are  sceptical  on  the  subject, 
a careful  perusal  of  this  work,  as  also  the  evidence  taken 
before  tlm  House  of  Commons,  rather  than  recite  to  them 
the  painfid  and  distressing  accounts  therein  guen,  of  sick 
ImssTl  death,  occasioned  by  inhaling  tlie  obnoxious  yiipoi.s 
crenerated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  dead. 

Ewer  (and  what  is  more  tiitid  than  its  deadly  ravages .-)  is 
trciierally  admitted  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  presence  of 

poisonous  gasses  in  tl.o  air,  ansing  f™'” 

II  a state  of  putrescence ; and  if  such  be  the  case,  now 

anxious  should  each  one  be  to  render  evervj 

power  to  remedy  an  evil  Ukely  to  produce  so  tearfid  a 

‘'‘''-Thrmaiii  object  of  a burial-ground,”  says 

“is  the  disposal  of  the  dead  in  such  a maimer  as  that  ll  eu 

dLmpSon  and  return  to  the  eailh  from  which  they 


sprmi!;,  shall  not  prove  injurious  to  the  linnp: — either  by 
affcctinsf  their  health,  or  shoeking  their  feelings,  opinions, 
and  pnjudices.  In  a burial-ground,  pro[M*rly  arranged  and 
managexi,  a loffin,  after  it  is  once,  ijiterred,  should  never 
again  b«'  cxposerl  to  view,  nor  a human  bone  be  disturbetl.” 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
dead,  and  its  results.  “The  health  of  the  living,”  sjiys  Dr. 
Charles  Loudon,  “is  materially  affected  by  a certain  descrip- 
tion of  gas,  t generated  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
body.  'I't)  inhale  this  gas  untbluted  with  atmospheric  air, 
is  instant  death : and  even  when  much  diluted,  it  is  pro- 
‘ productive  of  disease,  which  commonly  eiuls  in  death.” 
This  deleterious  gas  almunds  to  a fearful  extent  in  the  soil 
of  all  etowded  burial-grounds,  w hich  are  invariably  to  l>e 
met  with  in  ancient  cities,  and  popidous  towns ; and  has 
also  been  provc<l  to  l)c  more  or  less  present  in  the,  soil 
thrown  out  of  graves  when*  bodies  have  been  interred 
before. 

“Animal  poisons  may  be  introduced  into  the  human  IkmIv 
in  two  ways — s/irerZ/y  by  inoculation,  and  indirectly  by  the 
lungs  ami  skin.  \ou  lill  know  how  the  morbid  poison  of 
small -|K)X  g»^ts  into  the  blooil  by  means  of  the  respiration 
or  by  inoculation.  So  it  is  with  the  morbid  poison  of  deeav- 
ing  bmbes. 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  inoculation  of  putrid  matter  during 
dissection  have  proved  by  hundreds  of  cxiunples.  Many  of 
the  brightest  omiunouts  of  the  me.dical  profession  have  been 
cut  off  in  this  manner.  The  effects  are  sometimes  almost 
instantaneous,  and  evidently  arisf!  from  poisoning  the  bloo<i. 
Thus,  Sir  Astley  Co(»per  relates  the  c<ise  of  a student  who 
aliglitly  prickexl  his  finger  while  opening  a dead  body ; no 
local  disease  cotdd  be  traced,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
of  the  j)uucture,  yet  the  unfortunate  young  man  perished 
within  48  hours,  under  symptoms  crosely  resembling  the 
dreadful  excitement  of  by«’irophobia. 

A grave-di^er,  who  had  wounded  his  finger,  being  eii- 
gaged  in  digging  a grave  in  on  overcharged  eliurch-yard  in 
Ijoiidon,  perished  in  a most  miserable  manner  from  abscesses 
Ids  IkkIv,  in  consequeiiee  of  the  animal  corapotuid 
^coming  applied  fo  his  cut  finger.  The  poison,  thus,  may 
t Sulphuretted  llj'droKeii. 
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pa.««  directly  into  the  blood  and  excite  dangeroi^  dkease, 
or  produce  'death  in  its  most  dreadful  aspect.  This  tact  is 

uncontrovertible.  § ” ti.o 

'L'he  distinguished  chemist,  Baron  Liclng,  asserts  that  the 
gasses  given  out  during  the  decomposition  of  the  dead  are 
poisonous  in  their  nature ; and  that  these  morbid  poisons 
act  on  the  system  in  a manner  analagous  to  that  of  Icrmen- 

Beniamin  Brodie  stated  before  the  Parliamentarv' 
Committee  “that  the  gas  evolved  trom  putrid  boches  is 

chietlv  sulphuretted  hydrogen— a gas 

deadly,  that  the  admixture  of  one  part  of  it  with ^5 00  parts 

of  atmospheric  air,  is  almost  immediately  tatal. 

In  the  year  1782  and  H83,  the  minister  of  pubhe  he^^^^^^ 
in  France,  thought  it  necessary,  m order  to  check  the  furthe 
spreading  of  pestilential  disorders  then  ravaging  the  capital, 
‘‘To  Sliher  upwards  of  six  millions  of  human  boihes.  and 
have  them  conveyed  away  from  human  l'«1,«tations  \ U 

sincerely  trust  no  such  course  ot  proceedmgs  may  ever 

nmdered  iiecessaryMU  England  ; it  1 1 eS 

nient  wUl  take  the  matter  in  hand,  for  vutho  t the  r 
interference  1 see  not  how  so  great  an  object  is  to  be 
Jtm'tsbiUv  aecomplished,  as  the  total  abolition  of  intennen 
TlSge  'towns  ind  cities,  except  under  veiy  peeuhar 

fren.  .he  l,«rW-gro.m.l  of  “Us 
Innocents”  in  Paris,  above  alluded  to,  were  earryiiv  on, 
several  eminent  chemists  were  anxious  to  procure,  foi  tlu. 

-me  of  the  gas  pmerated  dii^Jg 

llip^decomnosition  of  the  human  body,  hourcroy  says, 
vain  we  endeavoured  to  iniluce  the  grave-cbggevs  ^ 
us  some  of  this  elastic  fluid ; they  uniformly  refused. 

' The  hoiTible  odour  and  poisonous  activity  ot  this  dm  , 

ilsiilS 

a The  Living  and  the  Dead,  p.  80. 
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f8caj)C(l  philojwpliical  research,  while  their  terrible  actions 
upon  life  arc  too  strikingly  eudeiit.  j] 

Of  the  poisonous  etferts  of  this  exhalation,  many  exam- 
ples might  be  given.  We  will,  however,  coniine  ourselves 
to  one  ease,  mentioned  by  Pr.  C/opeUuul,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  C^miniittet'  of  the  House  of  Comnions, — “About 
two  years  ago,  (be  says.)  I was  called  in  the  course  of  my 
profession,  to  see  a gentleman,  advanced  in  life,  well  known 
to  many  members  in  this  house,  and  intimately  known  to 
the  speaker.  This  gentleman,  one  Sunday,  went  into  a 
diss(*nting  chaiwl,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  hearers, 
as  they  died,  wen’  bnrie<l  in  the  vaults  or  ground  untler- 
neath.  I was  odlcd  to  him  on  the  Tues«lay  evening,  and  I 
found  him  lalmuriug  under  symptoms  of  malignant  fevtT ; 
on  que.stioning  him  on  the  circumstances  which  could  have 
given  rise  to  this  very  malignant  fever — for  it  was  then  so 
malignant  that  its  fatal  issue  was  evident — he  said  that  he 
had  gone  on  the  Sunday  l>efort*  to  the  chapel,  and  on  going 
up  the  steps  he  felt  a rash  of  foul  air  is-suing  from  the  gra- 
ted openings  on  each  side  of  the  stq)s ; — the  effect  upon 
him  was  instantaneous ; it  pro<lucetl  a feeUng  of  sinking 
with  nausea,  and  so  great  debility,  that  be  could  scarcely 
get  into  chajx’.l.  He  remained  a short  time,  and  finding 
this  feeling  increase,  he  w ent  out — went  home — w as  obliged 
to  go  to  iK’d — and  there  he  remained.  When  1 sjiw  him, 
he  had,  up  to  the  time  of  my  aseertjiiniug  the  origin  of  his 
complaint,  slept  with  his  wife ; he  died  eight  days  after- 
wards : his  wife  caught  the  disease,  and  died  in  eight  days 
also,  having  exjierieneed  the  same  symptoms.”  } 

Ivct  us  kH)k  at  facts  as  they  stand,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  in  most  towns.  Arc  not  the  burial-grmmds  far 
too  limited  for  the  increased  and  increasing  popidation? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  they  an-  filled  w ith  the  dead  even 
to  heaping  \ip,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  the  grave  is  con- 
tinually violated  by  the  nithless  hand  of  the  grave-digger; 
and  the  want  of  more  space,  we  arc  told,  renders  this  course 
incvitaljle.  Mr.  Ivoudon,  whose  evidenet*  we  have  before 
«(Uoted,  calculates,  “that  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  burial, 

I In  the  Snti  new^p^per,  of  istli  Ortober,  1844,  yo“  some  of 

Uw  sbuve  remiirk*,  with  other  obMivatinnt  on  the  same  iiibject. 

( Sec  Hull  Adeertuer  newipaper,  Dec.  Iptta,  1845. 
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the  extent  of  an  acre  of  ground  will  give  1361  gi-aves ; and 
that  for  the  health  of  the  eominunity,  it  ought  to  be  nnpcr- 
alive  that  a laver  of  earth,  of  not  less  than  six  feet  in  depth, 
should  be  left ‘between  tlie  upper  and  under  coflius,  so  that 
the  earth  may  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  the  generated 
"asses.”  For  many  ye<ars  past  it  has  been  the  complaint, 
Tliat  nearly  all  our  jilaces  of  interment  are  most  indecently 
filled,  that  scarcely  another  intennent  eoidd  take  place 
without  the  grave  being  desecrated ; the  bones  of  the  older 
tenant  are  disturbed  to  make  room  for  the  mortal  remains 
of  another,  which,  it  is  lamentable  to  state,  in  the  inajonty 
of  cases,  are  again  dug  up  by  the  sexton,  long  before  the 
fulfilment  of  the  text— “dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return.”  The  most  shocking  mutilations  and  dis- 
placements have  been  commonly  jiractised— paves  bought 
in  penietuitv  have  been  broken  in  upon,  and  their  tenants 
mangled  and  thsplaced.  “Troof  after  proof  has  been  Inr- 
nished— idwavs  melancholy  enough,  but  ofien  nipt  repltmg 
—that  the  remains  of  our  departed  friends  and  lunghbours 
have  not  been  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  elements  to  wlph 
they  had  been  committed— ‘earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust’ — ere  they  were  rudely  distured  and  sacn- 

^'"SmdSTin^^^^  necessarily  present  theinsehTs,  in  finding 
a spot  for  a grave,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a resting 
place  can  be  found  for  each  and  all,  wipout  vio  atiiig  the 
sanctity  of  the  grave— without  committing  most  barbarous 
outra"L;  eveiy  stroke  of  the  mattock,  eveiy  action  of  the 
spade"  must  th'creforc  bring  to  the  surftice  the  corruptions 
of  inortalitv,  and  cause  to  mingle  wph  the  atnmsphert, 
those  deleterious  gasses,  which,  when  taken  into  the  luii^s, 
frencrate  disease,  and  corrupt  the  blood. 

^ -VVe  will  now,  in  conclusion,  offer  a few  pmaiks  on  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  our  present  system  of  burial. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  whilst  we  boast  of  our  '“t\ancc- 
ment  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  pnde  opsclve-s  on  our 
“ rious  institutions,  founded  on  philanthropic  pnnc.plcs,  u c 
«hould  still  retain  practices,  ndth  reference  to  bunal,  n.io 
ill"  in  evcrv'wav  to  our  better  feelings  ; customs  that  \puld 
not  be  tolerated  even  amidst  burbanans  for  savage  tn  es 
venerate  the  sacredness  of  the  “tomb  s repose.  fhese 
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brutal  customs,  which  have  bceu  before  alluded  to,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  cannot  fail  to  have  a most  injurious  tendency 
to  vitiate  the  j)ublic  taste,  and  blunt  and  dcwlen  those  finer 
feelings,  the  offspring  of  refinement,  and  result  of  a well- 
regulated  mind. 

Who  is  there,  I would  ask,  that  does  not  more  or  less 
participate  in  those  feelings  of  repugnance  at  the  disturbana* 
of  the  dead,  which  induced  the  poet  to  ask — 

“ Who  wonJd  ky 
HU  body  in  the  city  burial-place. 

To  be  thrown  up  again  by  KMue  rude  sexton  ? " 

Kirke  WAite. 

Nothing  can  tolerate  a continuance  of  onr  present  system  : 
the  only  argument  that  can  be  used  by  any  one  in  its  favor, 
is  that  of  old-established  custom,  and  a dislike  to  meddle, 
or  interfere,  with  ancient  usages.  Now,  few  can  l>e  more 
wishful  strictly  to  ailhere  to  the  injunction,  “Fear  (rod; 
honour  the  King,  and  meddle  not  with  those  that  are  pven 
to  change,”  than  the  author  of  the  present  essay ; and 
nothing  short  of  a conscientious  conviction,  that  the  evils 
arc  gn»t,  and  a remedy  required,  would  have  induced  him 
in  any  way  to  have  token  jmrt  in  what  may  be  considered 
an  infriugement  on  established  rites  ; and  it  is  in  order  that 
due  consi<len»tiou  shovdd  be  uuide  for  those  who  may  suffer 
from  a change  in  the  present  system,  that  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament is  rendered  so  desirable,  that  “vested  intercuts” 
maybe  guarded,  and  a national  blessing  gained,  without 
much  sacrifice  of  jtersonal  interest.  The  Clergy  would  do 
well  to  lend  a helping  hand  in  bringing  alwut,  in  the  best 
IK>8sil)le  maimer,  this  change,  which  sooner  or  later  appears 
inevitable. 

As  it  regards  the  early  usages  of  the  Chureh,  we  find 
them  most  decidedly  o^iposed  to  interments  within  eouse- 
iTated  buildings  ; (iod  s Holy  Temple  was  kept  pun*  and 
undetUed,  and  only  us<*,d  fur  sacrwl  purpo-es.  ^\hen 
iiitenuents  in  Churchra  were  first  pennitted,  they  wenr 
strictly  ctmfined  to  persons  of  exemplury  piety,  nn<l  bright 
ornaments  tf>  the  Church,  and  their  past  lives  were  lu-ld  up 
as  an  example  and  pattern  for  others  ; in  no  ease  could  this 
‘hstinguished  privilege  be  purchased  with  money.  This 
concession,  however,  once  made,  jiride  and  affluence  waged 
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inpcssant  warfare  against  this  early  usage  of  the  Church,  to 
retain  unpolluted  the  Temple  of  God — until,  at  length, 
ambition  and  gold  won  those  favors  and  privileges  wluch 
had  fonuerly  been  bestowed  upon  the  pious  alone;  and 
thus  the  buildings  which  had  been  consecrated  for  holy 
purposes,  and  set  apart  for  holy  tilings,  became  in  cou^e 
of  time,  the  common  chaniel  house  for  all  who  were  able 
to  pay  the  fee  demanded. 

In  a work  recently  published,  we  have  a copy  of  an 
ordinance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Foidousc,  concerning  inter- 
ment in  Churches.”  The  Archbishop  says:— “To  the 
instinct  of  self-presen  ation,  which  calls  loudly  for  a r^or- 
mation  of  the  ])rescnt  system  of  buriid,  we  may  add  the 
command  of  God,  which  directs  us  to  be  careful  o our 
lives,  that  we  may  sen’c  him  and  prejiare  for  a happy 
eternity ; and  the  orders  of  the  Church,  wluch  have  always 
reprobated  as  a profanation  the  general  admission  ot  the 
dead  within  consecrated  walls,  and  in  places  held  sacred.  $ 

No  one,  methinks,  can  advocate,  on  religious  principles, 
the  genend  admission  of  the  dead  beneath  our  Churches 
and  Chapels,  say  “the  consigning  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
the  impure  bodies  of  men,  worn  out  with  vice  and  crime. 
And  as  it  regards  the  ([uestion  in  any  other  light,  it  siuely 
is  not  rational  to  heap  the  remains  of  mortality  beneath 
our  feet,  and  thus  render  our  places  of  assembly,  lu  many 

instances,  little  better  than  pest  houses. 

In  less  enlightened  times,  as  we  have  before  shewn,  the 
practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  bviug,  uas 
not  pennitted.  Amongst  the  early  Christians  we  mentioned, 
the  custom  was  to  deposit  the  dead  in  some  cave  or  sepu  - 
chre,  removed  from  the  abode  of  man.  A 
ground  was  reqiured  by  law  to  be  not  less  than  2,000  cubit 
distant  from  a Lentical  city--say  about  ^ . 

Iloman  law  of  the  twelve  tables,^  on  eivd 

bnniiiig  or  buriid  bevoiid  the  city  : the  Molati  - 

tomb  was  with  them  most  severely  punished,  cither  with 
fine  loss  of  a hand,  banishment,  or  deat  11.  + 

One  object  of  a Cemetery  is,  or  ought  to  ^'^^rin 
merit  of  Uic  mond  sentiments,  and  refinement  of  taste 

J cemetery  Interment  by 

X Adam  8 Roman  Antiquities,  p. 
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nil  classes.  1 am  not  now  atlclressing  myself  to  those  who 
hold  with  Voltaire,  “that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep but 
to  such  as  have  “a  livelier  hope  of  thin^  to  come.” 

What  mortal  lesson  may  be  learnt ; what  pure  and  holy 
fwbtigs  can  be  aroused  in  the  breast  ? what  but  dread  ami 
disgust,  I would  ask,  must  invariably  be  pnxluced,  on 
visiting  our  crowded  burial-places,  filled  with  rank  weeds, 
littered  rubbish,  and  dilapidated  tomb-stones,  tumblwl 
together  in  e\ery  variety  of  form  ? Here  the  widow  cannot 
silently  oniament  the  grave  of  her  departed  husband — the 
being  she  loved  so  di'arly,  and  svhose  loss  can  never  be 
replaced  on  earth  ; or  the  affectionate  and  tender-hearted 
child,  plant  a flower  on  the  tomb  of  a depart<‘d  jjarent, 
showing  that  those  feelings  of  veneration  and  respect  still 
remain,  whicli  can  seldom  be  erased  from  a sensitive  mind. 

“Why,”  says  Washington  Irving,  “should  we  seek  to 
clothe  death  with  unnecessary  terrors,  and  spread  horror 
around  the  tomb  of  those  we  loved  ? Tlie  grave  should  be 
surrounded  by  everj'  thing  that  might  inspin-  kindness  and 
veneration  for  the  dea«l,  or  that  might  win  the  living  to 
virtue.  It  is  the  place,  not  of  disgust  and  cbsinay,  but  of 
sorrow  and  meditation,” 

Who  is  there  that  has  visited  I’erc  hr  chaise,  or  the  other 
continental  cemeteries,  but  must  feel  grieved  that  England, 
who  ha.s  raised  so  high  the  standard  of  civilization  and  high 
moral  feeling,  shoidd  in  this  particular  lag  lu'hind  ? A mo- 
dem writer  in  alluding  to  K-re  la  chaise,  says — “With 
what  fervour  of  ndigious  love  do  we  not  behold  the  simple 
girl  kneeling  with  uplift  eye  and  hand  on  the  green  sod 
that  covers  all  that  endeared  her  to  existence,  till,  overwhel- 
med with  burning,  choking  regrets — as  idle  as  they  are 
uncontrolable — she  sinks  prostrate  on  the  cohl  earth  that 
now  shn)nds  tliat  Imsom  which  once  nestled  her  j'oung 
hojws  and  fears ! There  have  I seen  the  pale,  the  haggard 
youth, — to  all  appearanct's  a studtnit, — seated  mournfully 
by  the  side  of  a tomi),  absorlied  in  deep  thought,  heedless 
of  the  idlers  w lio  pu.ssed  by  him,  looking  at  him  pt-rhaps 
with  amUMiipt ! — heedless  of  the  .swift  flight  of  time,  wliich 
•hrouded  him  imperceptibly  in  darkm?s8,  until  be  was 
Warned  by  the  jftiardian  of  the  dead  tliat  it  wiw  time  to 
depart — and  to  dejiurt  alone  ! No  inscription  recorded  the 
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“one  loved  name ; ” he  would  not  expose  it  to  the  unfeeling 
gaze  of  the  heartless  tourist : all  he  would  willingly  have 
traced  upon  her  tomb,  would  have  been  “ Here  lies  viy  oirn  / ” 

The  heart  is  no  where  more  likely  to  be  so  feelingly 
moved,  or  the  memory  more  powerfully  aroused,  than  during 
a visit  to  a parent’s  or  sister’s  tomb,  or  the  grave  of  a 
beloved  child,  A.  well-regidated  (A-mcteiy’  affords  every 
facility  and  inducement  for  \dsiting  the  hist  resting-place  of 
our  companions  ami  friends ; the  shrubs,  flowers,  and  vari- 
egated walks,  invite  rather  than  repel  the  visit  of  the 
“mounier  in  heart.”  The  trees  and  vegetation  around, 
purify  the  air;  for  plants  live  upon  gasses  poisonous  to 
man,  and  give  out,  in  return,  oxygen  gas,  the  supporter  of 
life.  Thus,  while  the  eye  is  cajitivated  with  nature’s 
channs,  the  mind  is  fully  assiucd  that  miasma  does  not 
peirade,  neither  will  it  there  exercise  its  baneful  influence. 

Soon  w'c  hope  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  eveiy  town  pro- 
vided with  a suitable  Cemetery,  Avhere  death  may  be 
undisturbedly  contemplated,  and  those  mingled  feelings  of 
tender  sorrow  and  pleasing  recollections  indidged  in,  which 
cannot  fail  ever  to  be  produced,  when  visiting  the  gi-ave  of 
a departed  friend,  who  we  hope  and  trust  one  day  to  meet 
again,  in  another  and  a better  world. 
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